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The  level  of  success  of  the  twenty  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
operations  conducted  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has  varied 
considerably.  Some  missions  were  successful,  while  others  were 
failures,  and  yet  others  have  perhaps  become  part  of  the  problem. 
The  author  uses  three  case  studies  to  determine  the  optimum  climate 
for  a  successful  peacekeeping  operation:  the  United  Nations 
Peacekeeping  Force  in  Cyprus,  the  United  Nations  Interim  Force  in 
Lebanon  and  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  II.  while  these 
operations  were  all  conducted  within  a  few  hundred  kilometres  of 
each  other,  the  effectiveness  of  each  was  strikingly  different. 
The  lessons  learned  from  them  apply  to  peacekeeping  operations  now 
under  consideration  in  New  York  and  to  operations  that  will  be 
planned  in  the  future.  The  author  identifies  four  critical  factors 
in  the  formula  for  success:  the  agreement  and  cooperation  of  the 
belligerents,  the  drafting  of  the  mandate,  freedom  of  movement  and 
the  financial  arrangements. 
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The  will  for  peace  on  the  part  of  peace-loving 
nations  must  express  itself  to  the  end  that 
nations  that  may  be  tempted  to  violate  their 
agreements  and  the  rights  of  others  will 
desist  from  such  a  course.  There  must  be 
positive  endeavors  to  preserve  peace. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Quarantine  the  Aggressors  Speech 
Chicago,  October  5,  1937 


INTRODUCTION 

From  Pakistan  to  Palestine,  from  the  Sinai  desert  to  the 
Honduran  jungle,  eleven  thousand  men  and  women  wearing  the  United 
Nations  blue  beret  are  currently  placing  themselves  in  personal 
peril  for  the  good  of  the  world,  national  interests  other  than  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  conflict  being  put  aside.  Hundreds  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  service  of  peace.  Ever  since  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  External  Affairs  Lester  B.  Pearson  and  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  Dag  Hammarskjold  worked  out  a  formula 
enabling  the  withdrawal  of  the  Anglo-French  forces  from  the  Suez 
and  the  positioning  of  multi-national  forces  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  Canal  in  1956,  the  United  Nations  has  been  involved  in  the 
growth  industry  of  peacekeeping,  of  providing  a  climate  in  which 
nations  or  opposing  factions  could  find  diplomatic  rather  than 
military  solutions  to  their  disagreements. 

The  level  of  success  of  the  twenty  United  Nations  peacekeeping 


operations  to  date  has  varied.'  For  instance  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  I  (UNEF  I),  on  the  Israel -Egypt  border  from 
November  1956  until  its  eviction  by  Egyptian  President  Gamal  Nasser 
in  June  1967,  was  less  successful  than  UNEF  II  which  succeeded  it 
from  October  1972  until  July  1979.  The  United  Nations  Operation 
in  the  Congo  (UNOC)  from  July  1960  to  June  1964  was  more  successful 
than  the  United  Nations  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL),  which 
was  established  in  1978.  Why  were  some  missions  successful  while 
others  were  failures?  Why  did  some  operations  stabilize  the 
situation,  while  others  had  no  effect  whatsoever?  This  paper  will 
attempt  to  determine,  by  the  historical  study  of  three  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  operations,  the  optimum  climate  for  successful 
future  peacekeeping  missions.  The  original  causes  of  the  conflict, 
the  economic  and  internal  political  situations  of  the  belligerents 
and  the  cultural  differences  of  the  opposing  factions,  although 
effecting  the  success  or  failure  of  peacekeeping  operations,  will 
not  be  discussed  here. 

The  concept  of  peacekeeping  pre-dates  the  United  Nations.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  was  the  first  attempt  to  create  a  "New 
World  Order"  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  while  World 
Wars  I  and  II  led  to  the  creation  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
United  Nations,  respectively.  The  League  of  Nations  Covenant 
stated ; 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  in  such 
cases  to  recommend  to  the  several  governments 
concerned  what  the  effective  Military,  Naval 
or  Air  Force  the  members  of  the  League  shall 
severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  b§ 
used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League.'" 
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The  League  deployed  forces  in  peacekeeping  roles  in  the  Vilna 
area  in  1920,  in  the  Upper  Amazon  in  1933-34  and  to  maintain  order 
in  the  Saar  between  the  Germans  and  the  French  in  1934.  These 
three  intervention  forces  were  never  called  upon  to  use  armed 
force,  their  presence  alone  preventing  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  the  signatories  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  were  determined  to  provide  their 
organization  with  the  capacity  for  conflict  resolution,  by  force  if 
necessary.  Article  42  of  the  united  Nations  Charter  states  in 
part : 

"may  take  such  action  by  air,  sea  and  land 
forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  or 
restore  international  peace  and  security,"^ 

Direct  United  Nations  involvement  in  Korea  in  1950  was  only 
possible  because  the  Soviet  Union  was  absent  from  the  Security 
Council  for  the  vote  on  multi-national  intervention.  It  became 
obvious,  because  of  the  national  and  international  interests  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Securi ty  Counci  1 ,  that  direct  intervention 
by  the  United  Nations  would  not  work  in  future;  and  the  concept  of 
third-party  involvement  in  conflict  resolution  was  established. 

Peacekeeping  has  come  to  mean  an  operation  to  help  maintain  or 
restore  peace  in  areas  of  conflict  through  peaceful  third-  party 
intervention  under  international  direction.^  The  International 
Peace  Academy,  a  New  York-based  non-governmental  organization 
affiliated  with  the  United  Nations  and  regional  organizations, 
defines  peacekeeping  as; 
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"the  prevention,  containment,  moderation  and 
termination  of  hostilities  between  or  within 
states  through  the  medium  of  third  party 
intervention,  organized  and  directed 
internationally,  using  multinational  military, 
police  and  civiHan  personnel  to  restore  and 
maintain  peace . "• 

It  must  be  remembered  that  peacekeeping  operations  are  just 
the  highly  visible  part  of  the  very  complex  process  of  military, 
diplomatic  and  political  efforts  in  the  attempt  to  resolve  such 
hostilities.  The  "Blue  Berets"  can  only  provide  the  military 
stability  required  for  the  diplomatic  resolution  of  the  conflict; 
they  cannot  resolve  the  issue  themselves.  Usually  these  soldiers 
and  policemen  are  provided  from  the  smaller  nations,  which  in 
addition  to  desiring  a  more  peaceful  world,  hope  to  gain  a  degree 
of  influence  in  world  affairs  by  their  participation;  while  the 
superpowers  and  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
who  are  often  involved  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
conflict,  seldom  participate  in  a  United  Nations  force  because  of 
this  perceived  lack  of  impartiality.  With  the  breakup  of  the 
soviet  Union  and  all  the  international  ramifications  of  that  event, 
the  future  participation  by  American  or  Russian  troops  is  possible. 
The  present  Force  commander  of  the  united  Nations  Peacekeeping 
Force  in  Cyprus  would  welcome  such  participation  and  foresees  some 
of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  being 
represented  on  any  future  peacekeeping  mission  in  Cambodia. ' 
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CASE  ONE:  UNI FI L 


Conf-ir:  in  the  Middle  East  has  deep  roots,  and  the  troubles 
in  Lebanon  are  no  exception.  Lebanon  had  been  used  as  a  base  of 
operations  for  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  raids  into 
Israel,  and  one  such  raid  near  Tel  Aviv  on  March  ll,  1978  resulted 
in  37  Israeli  deaths  and  76  Israeli  wounded.  The  Israeli  Defence 
Force  (IDF)  retaliated  on  the  night  of  14/15  March  by  conducting 
Operation  "Litani"  which  resulted  in  their  capture  of  southern 
Lebanon.  Their  stated  intention  was  the  eradication  of  the  PLO 
bases  in  that  area;  but  their  secondary  aim  was  assumed  to  be  the 
expansion  of  their  area  of  control,®  thereby  providing  increased 
security  to  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Israel.  Although  Lebanon 
protested  to  the  Security  Council  about  the  Israeli  invasion,  the 
IDF  continued  its  northerly  aavance,  gaining  as  much  land  as 
possible  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  eventually  be  pressured  by 
the  international  community  to  withdraw  from  some  of  the  captured 
terri tory , 

Prime  Minister  Begin  was  to  attend  Camp  David  tallcs  at  the  end 
of  March  and  it  was  considered  important  by  the  Security  Council 
that  he  not  have  the  additional  pressures  of  a  war  on  his  northern 
border  at  this  critical  time.'  Thus,  on  19  March  the  United 
Nations  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL)  was  established  with  a 
mandate  to  confirm  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces,  to  restore 
international  peace  and  security  and  to  assist  the  government  of 
Lebanon  in  ensuring  the  return  of  its  effective  authority  in  the 
area.  '  Due  to  the  need  for  haste  in  establishing  the  force,  no 
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military  advice  was  sought  in  drafting  the  Security  Council 
resoluticr.,  which  would  later  become  the  mandate  of  the  force. 
Swedes,  Irar.ians  and  Canadians  transferred  from  other  peacekeeping 
missions  were  the  first  to  arrive;  and  the  Force  Commander, 
Ghanaian  Major-General  E.A.  Erskine,  saw  his  tasks  as  to: 

1.  Prevent  the  Israelis  carrying  out  any  further 
hostile  action  on  Lebanese  territory; 

2.  Confirm  the  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  area; 

3.  Restore  peace  and  security; 

4.  Assist  the  Lebanese  government  in  establishing  its 
authority  in  the  area; 

5.  Prevent  the  recurrence  of  fighting;  and 

6.  Ensure  that  the  area  was  not  used  for  hostile 
activities  of  any  kind.” 

Erskine  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  authority  to  fulfill  his 
first,  third,  fifth  and  sixth  tasks,  as  UN  forces  are  allowed  to 
fire  weapons  only  in  self  defence,  and  only  the  threat  of  massive 
force  could  have  convinced  the  factions  to  desist  from  further 
host  lie  activities. 

Erskine' s  fourth  task  assumed  a  competent,  working  government 
in  Beirut  as  UN  forces,  since  the  West  Irian  mission  in  1963,  have 
been  precluded  from  assuming  responsibility  for  administering 
sovereign  states.'-  All  the  above  tasks  assumed  the  full 

cooperation  of  the  governments  of  Israel  and  Lebanon  and  also  of 
Syria,  which  had  troops  in  the  area  employed  with  the  Arab  League- 
sanctioned  Arab  Deterrent  Force,  Cooperation  by  the  PLO  was  also  a 
necessary  ingredient;  but  the  Security  Council  had  not  mentioned 
that  organization  as  a  party  to  the  conflict,  and  Erskine  was 
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required  to  secure  Chairman  Arafat's  pledge  of  cooperation  after 
the  fact.  The  accomplishment  of  the  second  task  was  potentially 
tc-asible  but  depended  entirely  on  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Israelis  and  of  the  other  factions  in  the  area.  Another  factor 
which  complicated  the  task  of  UNIFIL  was  the  number  of  armed 
sectarian  elements  in  southern  Lebanon  which  were  not  controlled  by 
any  government.  Some  of  these  de  facto  forces  were  aligned  with 
Israel  and  others  with  the  PLO.  Each  had  its  own  agenda. 

The  third  major  difficulty  was  the  lack  of  precision  in  the 
definition  of  the  area  of  operations.  The  map  at  Annex  B  shows  the 
mission  area  in  1985.  Resolution  425  referred  only  to  southern 
Lebanon,  and  the  PLO  believed  that  Israel  benefitted  from  this 
vague  definition.  Arafat  therefore  demanded  that  Israel  withdraw 
immediately  and  unconditionally.  After  extensive  consultations  it 
was  decided  that  UNIFIL  would  occupy  the  IDF-held  areas;  but  this 
too  was  unworkable  because  of  PLO,  leftist  Muslim  and  Lebanese 
Christian  militia  enclaves  located  within  the  IDF-captured  area 
south  of  the  Litani.  When  Israel  did  withdraw  from  the  area,  its 
surrogate,  a  local  militia  force,  remained  in  place.  Israel  had 
obeyed  the  Security  Council  resolution  in  fact  but  not  in  spirit. 

The  physical  deployment  of  UNIFIL  also  caused  problems.  The 
headquarters  was  established  in  Naqoura,  within  a  Christian- 
controlled  area;  and  its  safety,  freedom  of  movement  and  ability  to 
keep  the  peace  were  continually  threatened  by  the  Christian 
militia.  The  Muslim  Iranian  peacekeepers  were  deployed  in  the 
Shi 'a  Muslim  area,  while  the  Irish  and  French  were  stat i oned  in  the 
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Christian  areas.'-  The  Force  would  have  been  perceived  to  be  more 
impartial  :c  ail  concerned  if  the  religious  affiliations  of  the  UN 
soldiers  had  been  taken  into  consideration  in  the  deployment  of  the 
force.  Impartiality  means  that  the  peacekeeping  soldiers  have  no 
apparent  or  perceived  interest  in  seeing  the  moral  vindication  or 
material  triumph  of  either  of  the  disputants.''^  It  took  several 
months  for  the  force  to  arrive  in  toto,  and  even  then  there  was 
considerable  shuffling  of  national  contingents  and  battalions 
throughout  the  Force's  area.  The  Senegalese,  Nigerians  and  French 
changed  sectors,  while  the  Canadians,  Iranians,  and  Nigerians 
withdrew  from  the  Force.  This  lack  of  continuity  must  have  had  a 
detrimental  effect  on  operational  effectiveness  as  the  Force 
Commander  could  not  develop  a  relationship  with  the  national 
contingents,  and  the  belligerents  could  neither  develop  the  respect 
for  nor  the  trust  of  the  peacekeepers.  This  lack  of  respect  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  number  of  UNIFIL  peacekeepers  who  continue 
to  be  shot  at  or  killed  by  the  various  factions  in  the  area. 

It  took  three  years  to  arrange  a  cease-fire,  which  was 
followed  by  nearly  a  year  of  fragile  peace  in  the  area.  In  June  of 
1982  Israel  invaded  once  again  on  Operation  "Peace  for  Galilee"  and 
bypassed  or  over-ran  the  UNIFIL  positions,  the  peacekeepers  having 
no  mandate  and  little  capacity  to  deal  with  such  a  situation;  and 
when  the  fighting  ended,  the  Force  found  itself  situated  within  the 
IDF  zone  of  occupation.  A  lack  of  cooperation  by  the  Israelis 
resulted  in  the  Force  still  being  unable  to  accomplish  its  mandate; 
and  a  new  non-UN  multi-national  force  of  American,  French  and 
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Italian  troops  entered  Lebanon  to  take  its  turn  at  bat.  The  lack  of 
respect  that  peacekeepers,  UN-sponsored  or  otherwise,  have  in  the 
UNIFIL  area  of  operations  was  again  demonstrated  by  the  bombing  of 
the  American  Marine  barracks  in  1983  and  the  tragic  loss  of 
American  lives.  Peacekeepers  cannot  become  engaged  in,  or  be 
perceived  to  be  engaged  in  partisan  activities  or  operations.  The 
Americans  effectively  took  the  Christian  Militia  side  during  the 
Battle  of  Souk  el-Gharb,  becoming  an  active  participant  in  the  war, 
and  thereby  lost  their  credibility  and  the  respect  of  the 
belligerents.  The  French  contingent's  headquarters  was  also 
bombed,  once  again  emphasizing  an  essential  characteristic  of 
peacekeepers  -  impartiality.  This  force  failed  to  achieve  any 
noticeable  success  in  its  efforts  to  restore  normalcy  to  Lebanon 
and  subsequently  withdrew  in  1984.’' 

While  UNIFIL  has  had  some  success  in  Lebanon,  these 
accomplishments  have  not  been  in  their  mandated  area  of 
responsibility.  After  the  IDF  withdrawal,  the  Force  and  other 
united  Nations  agencies  cleaned  up  the  rubble,  re-opened  schools, 
rebuilt  towns,  del ivered  water  and  food,  provided  medical  services 
and  buried  the  dead.  In  balance,  however,  the  citizenry  of 
southern  Lebanon  have  benefitted  very  little  from  the  UNIFIL 
presence.  Rubble  removal  cannot  compare  with  the  right  and  ability 
to  live  in  peace  and  security.  The  Israeli  invasion  of  1982 
radically  altered  the  circumstances  under  which  UNIFIL  had  been  set 
up  and  under  which  it  had  functioned  since  1978,  but  the  Force 
remains  in  location  today  to  provide  protection  and  humanitarian 
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assistance  to  the  local  population  to  the  extent  possible.  ’ 

CASE  TWO;  UNFICYP 

The  history  of  Cyprus  is  replete  with  violence  and  invasions, 
from  the  ancient  Greeks  3300  years  ago,  through  the  Assyrians  and 
the  Romans,  to  the  Turks  in  1974.  After  World  War  II  the  Cypriots, 
of  both  Greek  and  Turkish  origin,  began  to  crave  political  change. 
The  Greek-Cypr i ot  organization  EOKA  under  General  George  Grivas 
waged  guerilla  warfare  against  the  British  from  1956  to  1959  and 
fought  for  union  with  Greece,  known  as  Enos i s . At  the  same  time, 
the  Turkish-Cypriots  desired  a  separate  Muslim  state,  a  movement 
called  Takim .  In  1960  Cyprus  was  granted  independence  from 
Britain,  but  the  new  republic  was  formed  under  a  constitution  which 
was  acceptable  to  neither  ethnic  community.  The  Treaty  of 
Guarantee  signed  by  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom  forbade 
Enosi s  or  Takim  and  guaranteed  the  island's  independence.  This 
allowed  a  short  respite  in  the  violence  which  marks  Cypriot 
history;  but  law  and  order  soon  broke  down  and  countryman  fought 
countryman  once  more  over  their  political  future. 

By  21  December  1963  the  violence  had  degenerated  into  open 
civil  war.  ■  The  three  guarantor  powers  were  unable  to  agree  on 
how  to  resolve  the  problem,  and  the  Greek-Cypriots  and  Turkish- 
Cypriots  were  unwilling  to  retreat  from  their  respective  demands  of 
Enos  1 s  and  Takim .  The  Greek-cypr i ot  led  government  soon  felt 
threatened  by  Turkey  and  invited  the  Guarantors  to  meet  to  resolve 
the  issue.  The  London  Conference  in  January  1964  brought  together 
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the  two  Cypriot  communities,  while  the  Guarantors  attempted  to  find 
an  acceptable  solution.  The  United  Kingdom  recommended  that  a 
peacekeeping  force  with  contingents  from  NATO  countries  be  formed 
to  re-establish  peace.  President  Makarios  rejected  the  British 
proposal  but  did  agree  to  a  UN  peacekeeping  force  on  the  condition 
that  neither  Greece  nor  Turkey  were  represented.-'^ 

Makarios  wanted  the  Force's  mandate  to  be  the  protection  of 
Cypriot  territorial  integrity  and  the  United  Nations  Force  to 
assist  the  Cypriot  forces  in  restoring  the  status  quo.  This  would 
of  course  be  an  expression  of  Cypriot  sovereignty  and  independence 
and  could  be  seen  to  argue  against  the  validity  of  the  Treaty  of 
Guarantee  which  gave  the  three  signatories  the  right  to 
unilaterally  intervene  in  Cyprus  to  preserve  the  security  of  that 
nation.  Thus  any  intervention  by  Turkey  would  be  an  act  of 
international  aggression  under  the  provisions  of  the  UN  Charter. 
Article  103  of  the  Charter  provides  that  the  obligations  of  UN 
members  under  the  Charter  prevail  over  their  obligations  under  any 
other  international  agreement.-' 

Security  Council  Resolution  S/5575  was  passed,  and  on  March 
16,  1964  the  advance  party  of  a  Canadian  infantry  battalion 
disembarked  at  Nicosia  International  Airport.  This  was  the  first 
contingent  of  the  United  Nations  Force  in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP)  to 
arrive  on  the  island;  and  after  the  arrival  of  several  other 
nations'  contingents,  the  Force  became  operational  on  27  March. 
The  mandate  of  the  Force  was  to  preserve  international  peace  and 
security,  to  use  its  efforts  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  fighting 
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and  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  law  and 
order  and  return  to  normal  conditions.'-' 

The  contingents  were  deployed  around  the  island  with 
boundaries  which  coincided  with  the  political  administrative 
boundaries.  This  greatly  facilitated  the  negotiations  carried  out 
between  the  UNFICYP  officers  and  the  local  authorities,  in  both  the 
government  and  the  Turki sh-Cypr iot  community.  Officers  had  to  deal 
with  only  one  bureaucracy  on  each  side  rather  than  with  several 
offices  or  factions  as  was  the  case  in  Lebanon. 

Although  UNFICYP  had  been  guaranteed  freedom  of  movement 
throughout  the  island,  this  was  never  forthcoming.  Both  the 
Turkish  Army  contingent,  on  the  island  under  the  Treaty  of 
Guarantee,  and  the  government  have  denied  the  peacekeepers  access 
to  areas  under  their  respective  control  on  the  premise  of 
operational  security  concerns.  This  lack  of  freedom  of  movement, 
so  necessary  to  fulfill  the  mandate,  remains  to  this  day  on  both 
the  Turkish  and  governments  sides  of  the  "Green  Line".  In  fact  in 
1988  the  Force  Commander  was  persona  non  grata  on  the  Turki sh- 
Cypriot  side  of  the  Green  Line  for  several  weeks  as  "punishment" 
for  a  perceived  wrong-doing  by  members  of  the  Force. 

on  15  July  1974  the  Cypriot  National  Guard,  under  Greek 
officers,  staged  a  coup  d'etat  against  the  Makarios  government.  In 
a  move  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  Turki  sh-cypriots  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee,  the  Turks  invaded  Cyprus 
on  20  July,  capturing  the  northern  third  of  the  island,  as  shown  on 
the  map  at  Annex  c,  before  the  final  cease-fire  was  agreed  to  on  16 
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August.  Nine  UN  peacekeepers  were  killed  and  over  sixty  were 
wounded  by  hostile  fire  during  the  fighting,-’-  either  attempting 
to  arrange  local  cease-fires,  protecting  the  lives  of  the  Cypriots 
of  both  communities,  defending  Nicosia  International  Airport  or 
remaining  in  their  over-run  observation  posts  initiating  reports 
which  would  eventually  reach  the  Secretary  General. 

UNFICYP  is  funded  differently  than  the  other  peacekeeping 
forces.  The  $31  million  annual  requirement  is  provided  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  member  states  and  not  from  the  general 
account.  When  nations  that  have  committed  themselves  to  provide 
funds  do  not  do  so,  it  is  the  peacekeeper  on  the  "Green  Line"  who 
must  make  do  without  the  tools  needed  to  accomplish  his  mission. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  UNFICYP  not  to  be  able  to  provide  a  ten 
dollar  item  to  an  observation  post  because  of  a  lack  of  available 
funds.  Representatives  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  met  with  the 
author  in  1989  with  an  offer  to  provide  airlift,  image- 
intensification  observation  devices  and  other  equipment  to  UNFICYP; 
but  the  assistance  was  never  forthcoming.  The  United  States  is 
millions  of  dollars  in  arrears  in  its  promised  contributions  to 
UNFICYP.  Neither  of  the  two  superpowers  have  contributed  its  share 
in  funding  this  operation.  UNFICYP  continues  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  and  restoration  of  law  and  order  and  return  to  normal 
conditions  both  north  and  south  of  the  Buffer  Zone  separating  the 
government -control  1 ed  area  from  the  so-called  Turkish  Republic  of 
Northern  Cyprus.  Although  there  are  still  several  fatal  shootings 
between  the  opposing  forces  each  year,  UNFICYP  has  prevented 
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further  outbreak  of  war  on  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  the 
1974  Turkish  intervention,  for  28  years.  This  international  force 
was  able  to  accomplish  very  quickly  that  which  the  power  of  British 
Forces  Cyprus  could  not  do  in  four  years.  Each  day  that  goes  by 
without  a  further  outbreak  of  hostilities  means  UNFICYP  has  been 
successful  in  its  peacekeeping  role.^^ 

A  question  that  has  often  been  asked  with  regards  to  Cyprus  is 
the  degree  to  which  UNFICYP  is  part  of  the  problem.  The  armies  of 
both  sides  have  been  separated,  and  in  fact  in  1989  the  distance 
between  the  opposing  forces  in  Nicosia  was  increased  so  that  they 
could  not  even  see  each  other.  Prior  to  this  increased  separation 
the  belligerents  were  as  close  as  two  metres  apart  in  the  Canadian 
Sector  in  Nicosia  which  gave  rise  to  insults,  garbage  and  bullets 
being  fired  across  the  Green  Line.  Now  that  they  can  no  longer  see 
one  another,  and  assuming  that  they  will  continue  to  abide  by  the 
negotiated  separation  agreement,  there  is  less  likelihood  of 
contact  and  therefore  less  urgency  in  solving  the  diplomatic 
problem.  Should  UNFICYP  be  withdrawn  with  six  or  twelve  months 
notice  so  that  both  sides  are  forced  to  sit  down  at  the  negotiating 
table,  or  would  this  withdrawal  only  give  one  side  the  opportunity 
to  force  its  wishes  upon  the  other?  An  eternal  question  in  Cyprus! 
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CASE  THREE;  UNEF  II 


As  previously  irentioned,  the  Middle  East  has  a  long  history  of 
war  and  invasion,  and  this  paradigm  was  not  broken  after  the 
creation  of  the  state  of  Israel.  The  Arab-Israeli  wars  of  1948, 
1956,  1967  and  1973  were  connected  by  almost  continuous  raids  and 
retaliatory  strikes;  and  the  origins  of  one  war  could  be  found  to 
a  very  considerable  degree  in  the  outcome  of  the  previous  one .  ■ 
Land  was  captured  and  lost;  men,  women  and  children  were  killed; 
and  the  Cold  War  was  just  as  much  a  part  of  life  here  as  it  was  in 
Central  Europe.  Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
provided  arms  and  training,  while  the  Soviets  were  directly 
involved  in  air  and  ground  combat. 

As  the  British  forces  withdrew  from  Palestine  in  May  1948,  the 
neighboring  states  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Transjordan,  Iraq  and  Lebanon 
invaded  Palestine  and  attacked  Jewish  settlements  in  the  newly- 
formed  country  of  modern  Israel.  By  the  time  the  war  was  over  on 
January  7,  1949,  Israel  had  gained  considerable  new  territory.  In 
1956,  determined  to  maintain  their  concept  of  military  parity  in 
the  area,  Israel  attacked  the  United  Arab  Republic  forces  in  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  and  advanced  up  to  the  Suez  Canal.  Modern  Israel 
was  born  in  war  and  was  raised  in  conflict. 

Israel  captured  the  Sinai,  the  Gaza  Strip,  the  Golan  Heights 
and  the  West  Bank  in  only  six  days  in  June  1967  and  then  refused  to 
return  the  occupied  territories  to  the  humiliated  Arabs.  Thus 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Jordan  lived  in  continual  embarrassment  in  the 
Arab  world;  and  this  situation  could  not,  in  their  eyes,  be  allowed 
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to  continue. 


The  combined  forces  of  Egypt  and  Syria  attacked  on  October  6, 
1973.  This  was  Yom  Kippur,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  most  holy  day 
in  the  Jewish  religious  calendar.  After  initial  Arab  successes, 
the  Israelis  counterattacked  and  were  once  again  victorious, 
pushing  to  within  striking  distance  of  Damascus  and  Cairo.  The 
Security  Council,  after  passing  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
immediate  cease-fire,  requested  the  Secretary  General  to  despatch 
elements  of  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization  in 
Palestine  (UNTSO)  to  observe.  The  Military  Observers  from  UNTSO 
were  unable  to  persuade  the  belligerents  to  comply  with  the 
resolution;  and  on  the  initiative  of  non-aligned  members  of  the  UN, 
Secretary-General  Waldheim  was  requested  to  form  an  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  (UNEF  II). 

The  mandate  of  the  Force  was  to  supervise,  monitor  and  report; 
all  tasks  which  could  be  completed  with  the  troops  available  to  the 
Force  and  without  the  use  of  firearms,  except  in  self  defence.  The 
first  troops  to  arrive  were  transferred  from  UNFICYP,  and  the  Force 
was  established  under  Finnish  Major-General  E.  Siilasvuo,  the 
former  UNTSO  Chief  of  Staff.  Siilasvuo  immediately  arranged  for  a 
meeting  between  the  Egyptians  and  Israelis  at  Kilometre  lOl  on  the 
Cairo-Suez  Road  to  discuss  the  cease-fire,  the  resupply  of  the 
surrounded  Egyptian  Third  Army,  and  the  evacuation  of  civilian 
wounded  from  the  Suez  City. 

These  talks  at  Kilometre  lOl,  the  Geneva  Peace  Conference  and 
American  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger's  tireless  diplomatic 
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efforts  resulted  in  the  Egypt i an- I srae 1 i  Agreement  on 
Disengagements  of  Forces  which  was  signed  at  Kilometre  lOl  on 
January  1974.  This  agreement  established  a  zone  of 
disengagement  running  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  on  the  east  side  of  the  Canal  as  shown  in  Annex  D.  On  each 
side  of  this  zone  were  " 1 imi ted  armament  and  forces"  zones,  further 
reducing  the  number  of  troops  and  weapons  in  the  area.  The  two 
sides  were  separated  without  incident,  and  UNEF  II  manned 
checkpoints  and  observation  posts  and  conducted  patrols  in  order  to 
control  the  zone  of  disengagement.  The  UN  had  complete  freedom  of 
movement,  except  that  the  Poles  were  not  allowed  on  Israeli  soil, 
enabling  the  Force  to  easily  accomplish  its  mission. 

In  1975  Dr.  Kissinger  succeeded  in  further  separating  the  two 
sides;  and  the  Egyptian-Israel i  Peace  Treaty,  signed  at  Camp  David 
in  1979,  saw  the  complete  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  to  the 
original  international  border  east  of  El  Arish.  This  ended  the 
requirement  for  UNEF  II,  and  its  mandate  lapsed  in  July  1979. 
Forth-seven  members  of  the  Force  had  given  their  lives  on  this 
operation,  mainly  in  traffic  accidents  and  mine-field  incidents,  in 
addition  to  nine  Canadians  who  were  shot  down  by  a  Syrian  missile 
while  flying  from  UNEF  II  to  UNTSO."^^ 
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CONCLUSION 


Although  all  three  conflicts  in  the  case  studies  were 
conducted  v/ithin  a  few  hundred  kilometres  of  each  other,  they 
typify  all  United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations.  While  they  are 
similar,  they  also  differ.  Some  were  successful  and  some  were  not; 
some  led  to  diplomatic  solutions,  while  others  maintained  a  fragile 
cease-fire;  and  still  others  cost  the  lives  of  UN  soldiers  in  their 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  keep  opposing  forces  apart.  Determining 
what  made  some  operations  successful  while  others  failed  may  assist 
future  planners  of  peacekeeping  missions  in  establishing  the 
optimum  situations  for  the  employment  of  blue-bereted  soldiers. 
There  appear  to  be  four  major  essential  criteria  for  successful 
peacekeeping  missions. 

AGREEMENT  AND  COOPERATION  OF  BELLIGERENTS 

The  chance  of  success  in  Lebanon  was  in  doubt  from  the  start. 
The  Israelis  continue  to  carry  out  hostile  acts  in  southern  Lebanon 
and  provide  support  to  the  Lebanese  Christian  forces  in  that  area. 
The  unwillingness  of  the  Israeli  government,  for  whatever  reason, 
to  comply  with  the  Security  Council  resolutions  passed  between 
March  19,  1978  and  the  present  has  made  the  peacekeepers'  tasks 
impossible.  In  fact,  another  Irish  Contingent  soldier  was 
tragically  killed  in  November  1991  in  the  search  for  a  peaceful 
solution  in  Lebanon. 

In  Cyprus,  disagreement  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks  and 
between  the  two  Cypriot  communities  has  been  the  norm. 
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Disagreement  between  President  Makarios  and  the  other  participants 
in  the  1964  London  Conference  on  the  composition  of  the 
peacekeeping  force  and  the  continued  lack  of  agreement  on  the  re¬ 
unification  of  the  island  or  the  formal  independence  of  the  so- 
called  Turkish  Republic  of  Northern  Cyprus  are  but  two  examples. 

The  Kilometre  101  cease-fire  agreement  and  the  Camp  David 
Accord,  which  resulted  in  lasting  peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt, 
constitute  an  example  of  cooperation  at  its  finest.  Contrary  to 
the  example  set  by  Nasser  when  he  evicted  UNEF  I  in  1967,  both 
Sadat  and  Begin  had  the  vision  of  peaceful  co-existence  between 
their  nations  and  were  willing  to  sacrifice  and  compromise  to  reach 
that  end.-  Fortunately  their  successors  have  continued  that  noble 
commi tment . 

Both  sides  involved  in  a  conflict  must  show  this  same 
willingness  to  compromise  before  a  peacekeeping  operation  has  a 
chance  of  success.  For  either  party  to  be  recalcitrant  is  a 
guarantee  of  failure  for  the  peacekeepers.  In  Yugoslavia  today  the 
chance  of  a  successful  UN  peacekeeping  operation  is  slim;  as  Serbia 
has  called  for  peacekeepers  to  separate  ethnic  groups  on  Croatian 
territory,  but  Croatia  wants  the  UN  force  only  on  the  official 
border  between  the  republics.-*  The  political  will  must  exist  on 
both  sides  of  this  conflict;  and  a  compromise  must  be  found  before 
success  IS  possible,  a  situation  not  present  in  Yugoslavia  when 
Cyrus  Vance  visited  that  war-torn  country  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  General  in  December  1991-'-.  By  January  1992  the 
political  situation  had  softened  and  the  way  seemed  open  for  the 
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employment  of  peacekeepers.  The  first  United  Nations  soldiers 
arrived  :  r.  tne  middle  of  January  to  set  up  the  headquarters  for  a 
possible  future  force,  but  as  this  paper  goes  to  print  there  is 
still  no  guarantee  that  the  UN  soldiers  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  keep  the  peace. 

MANDATE 

The  wording  of  the  United  Nations  mandate  given  the  Force, 
like  the  wording  of  the  task  given  to  any  military  unit,  has  a 
great  deal  of  influence  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  United 
Nations  peacekeepers.  UNIFIL  was  tasked  to  "restore  international 
peace"  which,  under  the  circumstances  at  the  time,  would  require 
armed  force  to  prevent  any  of  the  factions  from  carrying  out 
hostile  activities  in  the  mission  area.  As  armed  force  can  be 
employed  only  in  self-defence  or  to  defend  persons  that  the 
peacekeepers  have  been  tasked  to  protect,  this  mandate  was  clearly 
unachievable. 

UNFICYP's  mandate  was  written  using  the  terms  "use  its  efforts 
to  prevent"  and  "contribute  to",  while  the  UNEF  II  mandate  was  to 
supervise,  monitor  and  report.  These  tasks  are  achievable  without 
the  use  of  armed  force  and  rely  less  on  the  cooperation  of  the 
belli gerent  s . 

It  IS  apparent  that  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  wording  of 
the  Security  Council  resolution  and  thus  the  mandate  and  task 
statement  of  the  Force.  If  the  tasks  require  the  use  of  armed 
force  should  persuasion  not  work,  then  the  outcome  is  highly 
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questionable.  This  requirement  has  obviously  been  understood  by 
the  United  Nations,  as  the  mandate  for  the  United  Nations  Iraq 
Kuwait  Observer  Mission  (UNIKOM)  is  to  prevent  further  hostile 
activities  "through  their  presence",  to  monitor  and  to  observe.  It 
has  been  recognized  that  no  peacekeeping  force  could  stop  the  Iraqi 
army,  even  one  decimated  by  the  coalition  in  1991,  should  the 
Iraqis  decide  not  to  cooperate  and  take  offensive  action.  Kuwait 
requested  that  the  Force  guard  against  smuggling  and  infiltration 
across  its  border  with  Iraq,  but  fortunately  this  request  was 
denied.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Charter  for  the 
administration  of  national  laws  being  delegated  to  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force. 

The  initial  draft  of  the  UNIKOM  m?*.  -  ^e  saw  the  positioning  of 
United  Nations  infantry  ba+-taiions  between  the  Iraqis  and  the 
Kuwaitis.  This  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  civilian  UN  Secretariat, 
the  mcst  potential  for  success.  The  small  military  staff  of  five 
at  United  Nations  Headquarters  advised  against  an  armed  force  and 
proposed  an  unarmed  observer  force.  This  advice  was  not  accepted 
by  the  international  civil  servants;  and  only  the  financial 
situation  in  the  organization  forced  the  Secur i ty  Counc i 1  to  direct 
that  the  Force  be  an  observer  mission,  although  infantry  battalions 
from  UNFICYP  and  UNIFIL  have  been  placed  on  standby  to  assist  the 
UNIKOM  observers  should  the  need  arise.  The  military  staff  appears 
to  have  little  credibility  with  the  deployed  forces,  as  it  does  not 
deal  with  the  forces  in  the  field;  and  it  apparently  has  little 
credibility  with  its  civilian  masters  in  New  York.  The  staff 
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conducts  no  contingency  or  crisis  planning,  as  it  is  not 
politically  possible  to  do  so  if  the  troop-contributors  for  any 
potential  irission  have  not  been  identified. 

An  international  military  staff,  fully  manned  by  peacekeeping 
veterans  and  dealing  with  the  Forces  in  the  field  would  gain 
credibility  with  the  deployed  Forces  and  thus  with  the  security 
Council.  Their  valuable  military  advice  would  perhaps  prevent 
errors  in  force  structure  or  in  the  wording  of  the  mandate,  as 
nearly  happened  in  UNIKOM. 

FREEDOM  OF  MOVEMENT 

The  ability  of  any  military  force  to  accomplish  its  task  is 
directly  related  to  the  ability  of  the  force  to  move  in  safety 
wherever  it  wishes.  This  applies  equally  to  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force.  The  lack  of  this  freedom  in  Lebanon  and  Cyprus 
has  had  detrimental  effects  on  the  success  of  the  two  Forces 
involved.  A  Force  Commander  who  is  not  allowed  to  travel  through 
one  third  of  his  area  of  responsibility  and  is  not  allowed  to  meet 
with  the  military  and  civilian  leaders  of  one  side  of  the  conflict 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  successful  in  his  mission. 
Peacekeepers  on  UNEF  II  were  able  to  travel  throughout  the  mission 
area  of  operations  with  very  few  restrictions.  Both  the  Israelis 
and  the  Egyptians  cooperated  with  the  Force  in  determining  out-of- 
bounds  areas,  and  the  interests  of  all  parties  were  served. 

Unreasonable  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  movement  of  all 
members  of  the  Force  must  be  overcome  at  the  same  time  as  the 
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security  concerns  of  the  belligerents  must  be  met.  Should  initial 
freedom  of  movement  be  in  question,  the  Secretary  General  must 
become  personally  involved  in  the  negotiations;  and  if  this  freedom 
IS  withdrawn  by  one  of  the  belligerents  at  a  later  date,  again 
negot iat ions  must  take  place  at  the  highest  level.  Without  freedom 
of  movement,  no  peacekeeping  force  can  succeed. 

FINANCES 

The  amount  of  funding  available  to  run  a  force  also  has 
considerable  influence  on  the  success  of  that  force.  The  lack  of 
funds  to  purchase  surveillance  equipment,  such  as  unattended  ground 
sensors  and  ground  surveillance  radars  for  UNFICYP,  has  meant  that 
soldiers  from  both  sides  have  been  able  to  enter  or  cross  the 
Buffer  Zone  unnoticed.  These  incursions  have  often  resulted  in 
fatal  shootings  and  increased  inter-communal  tension. 

The  budget  for  a  peacekeeping  force  must  be  appropriated  from 
the  general  account  of  the  United  Nations;  the  generosity  of  troop- 
contributing  nations  must  not  be  assumed.  These  nations  are 
already  contributing  troops,  transportation  ar  i  other  costs  and 
should  not  be  relied  upon  to  provide  the  funds  for  the  entire 
operation.  At  the  end  of  1991  the  United  States  was  $140,900,000 
in  arrears  in  its  peacekeeping  contributions,  the  largest  debtor  in 
the  world.-'  When  the  stability  of  the  world  is  at  stake,  the 
entire  world  should  pay.  with  increased  funds  thus  available,  the 
tools  needed  by  the  peacekeepers  could  be  made  available. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Peacekeeping  is  a  growth  industry,  and  as  this  paper  goes  to 
press  the  united  Nations  is  actively  considering  a  peacekeeping 
mission  in  Cambodia  and  has  small  planning  staffs  in  the  Western 
Sahara  and  Yugoslavia  for  future  operations  in  those  countries. 
There  are  wars,  civil  wars,  revolutions  and  intra-communal  strife 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  today  where  the  "Blue  Berets" 
could  be  called  upon  tomorrow  to  insert  themselves  between 
belligerents  so  that  political  and  diplomatic  efforts  would  have  a 
stable  base  from  which  to  work.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  United 
Nations  Organization  and  its  member  states  to  ensure  that  these 
peacekeepers  have  the  best  possible  chance  of  stabilizing  the 
military  situation  between  the  opposing  forces. 

Gaining  the  cooperation  of  the  belligerents  by  persuasion,  by 
bribery  or  by  more  drastic  means  if  necessary  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  a  successful  peacekeeping  operation.  Without  the 
agreement  of  both  sides  that  a  political  or  diplomatic  solution  is 
both  desirable  and  necessary,  there  is  no  chance  for  peace;  and  to 
commit  peacekeepers  would  only  endanger  these  soldiers  without  any 
possibility  that  they  could  be  successful. 

Peacekeepers  cannot  and  should  not  be  put  in  the  position 
where  the  use  of  firearms,  except  in  self  defence,  is  required. 
The  task  st-atement  of  the  Force  is  based  upon  the  mandate  provided 
by  the  Secretary  General,  which  in  turn  is  based  upon 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Security  Council.  This  resolution 
must  be  worded  so  that  the  firearm  restriction  will  not  jeopardize 
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the  mandate.  Any  peacekeeping  force  that  requires  the  use  of  force 
to  accomplish  its  task  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  advice  of  a 
competent,  respected  military  staff  at  United  Nations  Headquarters 
would  assist  in  ensuring  that  this  mandate  is  properly  worded. 
Terms  such  as  "monitor",  "to  contribute",  and  "by  assisting 
pragmatically"  should  be  used,  emphasizing  that  force  will  not  be 
applied  by  the  peacekeepers  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  mandate, 
as  well  as  emphasizing  that  the  cooperation  of  the  opposing  sides 
is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Without  the  ability  to  move  freely  within  its  mission  area, 
the  Force  has  no  chance  of  being  successful.  Investigation  of 
al leged  violations  of  a  cease-fire  agreement ,  negotiation  with  both 
sides  in  a  conflict,  and  the  monitoring  of  the  military  situation 
in  an  area  all  require  freedom  of  movement  by  all  troops  involved 
in  the  operation. 

Peace  is  just  as  costly  as  war;  it  is  simply  a  better  buy  for 
the  dollar.  Adequate  money  must  be  made  available  to  fund  the 
force  in  order  to  provide  the  equipment  needed  by  the  troops.  The 
peacekeepers  do  not  require  top-of -the- 1 ine  military  equipment,  but 
they  do  need  the  basics.  All  member  nations  must  be  involved  in 
providing  this  financial  support,  and  any  future  force  should  not 
have  to  rely  only  on  the  generosity  of  volunteer  nations. 

The  soldiers  and  policemen  from  the  various  nations  around  the 
world  which  contribute  troops  to  United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces 
can  and  do  stabilize  unbalanced  situations,  giving  the  diplomats 
and  politicians  the  opportunity  to  find  peaceful  resolution  to  the 
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conflict.  A  study  of  past  peacekeeping  missions 


the  successes 


and  fail ur 
missions  or 
can  do  so 
chance  for 


es  -  will  ensure  that  those  who  have  to  plan  future 
have  to  place  troops  wearing  blue  berets  in  harms  way, 
in  such  a  way  that  those  soldiers  will  have  the  best 
success . 
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Annex  A 


Force 

UNITED 

NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING 

OPERATIONS 

1947  TO  PRESENT 

Timeframe 

Location 

Observer  Operations 

UNSCOB 

1947-54 

Balkans 

UNTSO 

1948-present 

Israel 

UNMOGIP 

1949-present 

India/Pakistan 

UNOGIL 

1958-59 

Lebanon 

UNTEA 

1962-63 

West  Irian 

UNYOM 

1963-64 

Yemen 

DOMREP 

1965 

Dominican  Republic 

UNGOMAP 

1988-90 

Af gani Stan 

UNIIMOG 

1988-present 

Iran/Iraq 

ONUCA 

1989-present 

Central  America 

UNAVEM 

1989-91 

Angola 

UNTAG 

1989-90 

Namibia 

UNIKOM 

1991-present 

Iraq/Kuwait 

Peacekeeping 

Operations 

UNEF  I 

1956-67 

Egypt 

ONUC 

1960-64 

Congo 

UNFICYP 

1964-present 

Cyprus 

UNI  POM 

1965-66 

India  Pakistan 

UNDOF 

1974-present 

Golan  Heights 

UNEF  II 

1974-79 

Egypt 

29 


UNIFIL 


Lebanon 


MINURSO 


1978-present 
1991  (planning  staff)  Western  Sahara 
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UNIFIL  MISSION  AREA  1985 
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